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LLL OT 


A Testimony of Ulster Quarterly Meeting, (Ire- 
land,) concerning Mary Braaa, a Minister, 
deceased. 


Our dear friend Mary Bragg, was the daughter 
of Thomas and Anna Furnas, and was born in 
Liverpool in 1762; she was deprived of mater- 
nal care by the death of her mother, about the 
second year of herage. The information respect- 
ing her early years is derived from some memo- 
randa she made in her 74th year, in which she 
remarks :—“ Being without the fostering care of 
a mother, as I grew up] was more exposed than 
many at the present day, yet often remember 
with gratitude my Heavenly Father’s dealings 
with me, afl how often my heart was tendered 
and broken under the ministry of His servants, 
and also my dear grandfather’s watchful care 
over me, which at that time I thought sometimes 
too strict, yet, have since seen the benefit and 
propriety of, and felt thankful for.’ She alludes 
to many trials and temptations, some of them of 
a peculiar nature to which she was exposed, and 
says :—“‘ Had it not been through the kindness 
of Providence, who preserved me, I was in great 
danger. Oh! I have often been led to*admire 
his goodness in preserving me, a#from the very 
mouth of the pit.’’ She again remarks :—‘A bout 
this time my mind, in and through condescend- 
ing goodness, was often visited with tlfe day- 
spring from on high, and many resolutions I 
made, but they being too wuch in my own will 
or strength, were like characters written in the 
sand: I well remember sitting in meeting and 
thinking I would guard against wandering 
thoughts, but the enemy was with me, and I 
not looking the right way for help, was persuad- 
ed that I might take my pleasure a little longer, 
and yet become a religious character ; but, oh ! 
the mercy of Israel’s Shepherd, He did not leave 
me here.” 

About the 18th year of her age she seemed 
halting as betwixt two opinions; often admiring 
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the beauty of holiness and of those that walked 
in that path, with desires that she might be like 
them. About this time she was placed in a pe- 
culiarly trying situation, in which she looked to- 
wards her Heavenly Father, and promised that 
if He would be pleased to help her out of that 
trouble, she would give up to what He required. 
She was relieved from the difficulty in which she 
was placed, and after this appears to have given 
up in a good degree to the Divine will. 

In 1785 she was married to Henry Bragg, of 
Parton, in Cumberland ; we have not any infor- 
mation when she first appeared in the ministry, 
but she was recorded as a Minister by Pardshaw 
Monthly Meeting in 1794. In 1801 she was 
liberated by her Monthly Meeting to pay a reli- 

ious visit to Friends and friendly people in 
Scotland, which she accomplished in company 
with Hannah Hall ; she was also at times engag- 
ed in religious service within the bounds of her 
own Quarterly Meeting. She continued to re- 
side at Parton until 1817; when, with her 
husband and family, she removed to reside 
at our provincial school at Prospect Hill, 
near Lisburn, to the superintendance of which 
they had been appointed. In this situation there 
is cause to believe her conscientious endeavours 
to discharge the important duties which devolved 
upon her, produced a salutary influence upon the 
minds of many of the children, some of whom 
recur with satisfaction to her christian care of 
them when at school. In 1820, after resigning 
their situation at Prospect Hill, she with her 
husband went to reside near Belfast: a few years 
after, they again removed to Cotton Mount, about 
six miles from the meeting of Belfast, to which 
she belonged; and this continued to be her resi- 
dence during the remainder of her life. 

After coming to reside amongst us, she visited 
the families of Friends in several meetings with- 
in the bounds of this Quarterly Meeting, and 
visited with certificate some parts of Lancashire, 
and although she did not travel much from home 
in the work of the ministry, yet we believe she 
was concerned diligently to occupy her gt ; her 
communications were generally plain and simple, 
and many amongst us cherish a lively recollec- 
tion of the comfort and instruction which they 
have derived from her ministry. 


She was of a cheerful disposition, and bore 
with christian resignation many close trials 
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which were her portion, and was a bright exam- 
ple of diligence in attending our religious meet- 
ings; and even in adyanced years, when her re- 
sidence was distant and she was labouring under 
much infirmity of body, she attended meetings 
often to the admiration of her friends. 

Near the close of her life she did not seem to 
have much ability for expressing her feelings, 
but the following, written in her 77th year, 
seems suitable for insertion here :— 

“ Having now entered the 77th year of my 
age, and being prevented from getting to meet- 
ing through indisposition, and sitting still with 
my little grand-daughter, which has been my 
custom when prevented from meeting with my 
friends, my mind was, through unmerited mercy, 
humbled and contrited before my Heavenly 
Father, through the Spirit of His dear Son 
Christ Jesus. Under a renewed sense of the 
many mercies and favours received even from 
childhood, however undeserving, so that I may 
say He has been with me all my life long, that 
He condescended to visit my mind in my tender 
years, that He visited me by His mercies and by 
His judgments, that He brought me into a strait 
place, where there was no way to escape; He 
broke me to pieces and begot a willingness in me 
to bear the cross to my own will and to despise 
the shame, so that I became a wonder to many 
and was the subject of many reflections ; I durst 
not follow the fashions of a vain world as too 
many in the present day are in the practice of, 
and which has often caused me secretly to mourn. 
Well, He hath done much for me, hath support- 
ed me through many trying dispensations of va- 
rious kinds, hath kept me from sinking when the 
billows were ready to overflow, and hath given 
me to experience that, ‘Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it:’ 
but as the mind is mercifully preserved under 
these afflictive dispensations, it is favoured again 
to feel its arising, to the consolation of such 
deeply tried followers of the Immaculate Lamb. 
I can from experience adopt the language, ‘ What 
ailed thee, oh Jordan, that thou wast driven 
back, ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams, 
and ye little hills like lambs?” But oh! a birth- 
right in the Society, although I consider it a 
great privilege, will not avail, unless we experi- 
ence the regenerating power of the dear Saviour; 
a being washed in His precious blood and cleansed 
from sins that are past; still we require His 
quickening power to keep us alive unto Him, and 
to preserve us from sinning afresh and putting 
Him to open shame ; so that we have need not 
only to watch but also to seek for ability to pray, 
that we enter not into temptation. 

“ And now I may add, under a deep sense of 
my own manifold weaknesses and infirmities, that 
it is alone by the unmerited grace of my dear 
Redeemer that I am what I am; and may thank- 
fully acknowledge that he who was the stay of 
my youth doth not forsake me now in my old 


aze, but that I am at times favoured to experi- 
ence #lim to be as a staff to lean upon when out- 
ward strength fails.” The following extract is 
taken from a letter, written in her 82d year, ad- 
dressed to one who had left our Society, and who 
had sent her a book :—‘TI sincerely believe in 
the principles of our early Friends, and in an 
especial manner the clearness in which Robert 
Barclay explains them, and humbly trust, so long 
as my memory remains, I may be preserved so 
todo. As it is not likely I shall have long to 
remain on this the Lord’s earth, may I be pre- 
pared to enter that city which hath foundations 
whose maker and builder is the Lord, though it 
be but the lowest mansion.” 

In conclusion, we may say that we believe she 
endeavoured to do her day’s work in the day- 
time, and we reverently trust that at the conclu- 
sion of her earthly pilgrimage the language of 
the apostle might be adopted as applicable to her; 
—‘T have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day, and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love his appearing.” 

She died at Cotton Mount, on the 7th day of 
4th month, 1849, and was interred in Friends’ 
burial-ground at Lisburn, the 11th of the same, 
aged about 87 years, a minister about 55 years. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MARIA FOX. 


Her CHaracter AS A Morner.—Sympathy 
with others, was, in no common degree, a trait 
of her disposition, and to this, may %e traced, in 
part, the lively interest with which she entered 
into the pursuits, and ins and feelings of 
her children, so that, when in their society, she 
seemed, in some sort, to identify herself with 
them. She ever deemed it important to render 
their childhood a happy qtriod, not by with- 
drawing those restraints which a Christian parent 
is bound to impose, but by encircling them as 
with an atmosphere of kindness and love. From 
their chrliest infancy, it was her anxious desire, 
to train them “up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, to bring them to the feet of their 
Saviour, to shield them from temptation, and, 
above'all, by her own deportment, to present to 
their view, a constant afid practical’ illustration 
of the subgtantial pgivileges, the happiness and 
peace, resulting from a‘life of religion. Deep 
and abiding was her sense of responsibility, and 
frequent and fervent were her petitions, not only 
that she might be enabled, rightly to perform 
her part in respect to her beloved children, but 
that the Lord himself would be pleased to keep 
them, and bless them, and carry forward his own 
work in their souls. 

1833. Fifth Month 6th, Second-day.—Felt 
perturbed in mind, and anxious, during the night, 
on many accounts, especially respecting the dear 











children and my beloved sister, whose wasted 
frame and worn countenance bespeak a degree of 
weakness and prostration, which is very affecting 
tome. Whilst I was musing on these different 
causes of thoughtfulness, I was comforted by 
those words of the apostle Peter, “ Casting all 
your care upon Him, for He careth for you;” 
and throughout the day, though my mind has 
not been so calm and confiding as I desire, they 
have afforded me encouragement and support. 
What an assurance is this, that the eternal, un- 
changeable, almighty God cares for us, his poor, 
feeble, helpless creatures, and invites us to cast 
all our care upon him. We are apt to think, if 
we had this or that assistance from our fellow- 
mortals, we should do better than we do; but 
what human aid is to be compared with the ten- 
der, the compassionate, the infinitely wise super- 
intendence of our Heavenly Father and Friend ? 
He knows our frame, and every secret working 
of the minds he has created; He knows, per- 
fectly, what will aid, and what will injure us; 
what will advance and what retard, our highest 
happiness. Who then, with such a God to call 
upon, such a Saviour to trust ingcan want any 
thing that is really good! Be humbled, O my 
soul! under the sense of thy ingratitude and 
unbelief, and henceforth bring all thy cares, thy 
anxieties and thy burdens, to the feet of thy 
covenant God and Saviour, of Him who hath 
said, “‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble, I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 
21st, Third day.—Since the last memorandum 
was written, my dear sister has appeared rather 
to lose ground, than otherwise; and we have 
had other indisposition in our family; so that, 
on my entering again upon domestic duties, I 
found myself surrounded by circumstances, in 
which I greatly needed a calm, confiding spirit. 
But alas! notwithstanding the view so lately 
given me, of the tender care of our heavenly 
Father towards his unworthy children, how was 
my poor, unstable mind a prey to anxiety, and 
filled with dismay. Physical weakness might 
be, in some sort, the cause, but certainly there 
was a lamentable want of that patient submis- 
sion, which would have enabled me to fulfil with 
composure, the duties of each day, and led me to 
trace in all these things, the hand of love and 
mercy. My dear sister has been so long the 
companion of my life, and has ever devoted her- 
self so assiduously to the promotion of my com- 
fort, in sickness and in health, that I must be 
ungrateful and insensible indeed, if I did not 
tenderly sympathize in all her sufferings. The 
desire and prayer of my heart is, to be enabled 
to commit her to the care of the great and good 
Shepherd, who watches with compassionate 
kindness, over all his flock; and who will not 
suffer his afflicted people to be cast down below 
hope, though He may deeply and closely prove 
their faith and patience. He knows the end 
from the beginning, and his counsels of old are 
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faithfulness and truth. Oh! that I could more 


fully trust Him, and repose on his love. 

Sixth Month 2d.—I think I have felt, to-day, 
some thankful sense of the Lord’s tender care 
and compassionate kindness, displayed towards 
me and mine. To Him be all the praise! for in 
me dwelleth no good thing. My mind is too 
often occupied with petty cares, and filled with 
vain disquiet, and it is only when a ray of 
heavenly love and light breaks in upon the soul, 
that it can so far rise above the encumbering 
trifles of time, as to feel the glow of gratitude 
towards the great Giver of all its temporal and 
spiritual blessings, or be quickened with that 
holy desire which pervaded the heart of the 
psalmist, when he said, “ What shall I render 
unto the Lord, for all his benefits towards me?’ 

1834. First Month 16th.—The anxieties of 
the parent are many, where there is a sincere 
desire to be found faithful in the duties of that 
sacred relation; but in this, as in every other 
difficulty of the Christian course, “‘ Looking unto 
Jesus,” should be our motto. “In the Lord 
have I righteousness and strength,” was the 
expression of one formerly. Oh! that we may 
seek his strength, day by day. 

18th. “ My sighs are many and my heart is 
faint,” is often the language of the Christian, 
when he feels the pressure of his soul’s enemies, 
and the strength of that warfare he has to main- 
tain with his three powerful foes, the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Struggling against an evil 
heart of unbelief, which is ever ready to lend 
itself to the temptations of the world, or to the 
stratagems of the wicked one, his soul is sore 
vexed within him. ‘fo whom shall he look, 
when the archers have shot at him and wounded 
him, but to that almighty Captain, who is the 
victorious leader of the people of God? Lord 
Jesus! be Thou our strength and our salvation ; 
Thou hast triumphed over the powers of dark- 
ness, make us also conquerors, through faith in 
thy name; by thy own mighty power, cut off 
our enemies, and subdue those who rise against 
us. My temptations are many, at the present 
time, from the buffetings of Satan, who is, per- 
haps, never more unceasing in his attacks upon 
the soul, than when called, in any way, openly 
to profess its allegiance to the King of kings. 
Since the last date, a public meeting at [minster 
has been held ; very formidable in prospect, and 
when the time came, my mind seemed to be left 
destitute of any right preparation for the 
service ; indeed, [ was ready to conclude myself 
devoid of all proper feeling, and to think I had 
surely entered on a work, to which I was not 
called. However, it pleased a merciful God, who 
willeth not the death of sinners. to cause his 
gospel to be freely proclaimed amongst the peo- 
ple, and to enable his unworthy servants to tes- 
tify of “repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” To Him be all 
the praise ! 
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THE LAW OF TREASON. 

The following charge to the Grand Jury of the 

U. 8. District Court, in reference to the distur- 

bance near Christiana in Lancaster County, 

Pennsylvania, was delivered by Judge Kane on 
the 29th ult. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury—It has been 
represented to me, that since we met last, cir- 
cumstances have occurred in one of the neigh- 
boring counties of our District, which should 
call for your prompt scrutiny, and perhaps for 
the energetic action of the Court. 

It is said, that a citizen of the State of Mary- 
land, who had come into Pennsylvania to reclaim 
a fugitive from labour, was forcibly obstructed 
in the attempt by a body of armed men,—assault- 
ed, beaten, and murdered :—that some members 
of his family, who had accompanied him in the 
pursuit, were at the same time and by the same 
party maltreated and grievously wounded: and 
that an officer of justice, constituted under the 
authority of this Court, who sought to arrest 
the fugitive, was impeded and repelled by men- 
aces and violence, while proclaiming his charac- 
ter and exhibiting his warrant. It is said, too, 
that the time and manner of these outrages, their 
asserted object, the denunciations by which they 
were preceded, and the simultaneous action of 
most of the guilty parties, evinced a combined 
purpose forcibly to resist and make nugatory a 
constitutional provision, and the statutes enacted 
in pursuance of it:—and it is added, in confir- 
mation of this, that for some months back, 
gatherings of people, strangers as well as citi- 
zens, have been held from time to time in the 
vicinity of the place of the recent outbreak, at 
which exhortations were made and pledges inter- 
changed to hold the law for the recovery of fugi- 
tive slaves as of no validity, and to defy its exe- 
cution. 

Such are some of the representations that have 
been made in my hearing, and in regard to which 
it has become your duty, as the Grand Inquest 
of the district, to make legal inquiry. Personal- 
ly, I know nothing of the facts, or the evidence 
relating to them. As a member of the court, 
before which the accused persons may hereafter 
be arraigned and tried, I have sought to keep my 
mind altogether free from any impressions of 
their guilt or innocence, and even from an extra- 
judicial knowledge of the circumstances which 
must determine the legal character of the offence 
that has been perpetrated. It is due to the 
great interests of public justice, no less than to 
the parties implicated in a criminal charge, that 
their cause should be in no wise and in no de- 
gree prejudged. And in referring therefore to 
the representations which have been made to me 
I have no other object than to point you to the 
reasons for my addressing you at this advanced 
period of our sessions, and to enable you to apply 
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with more facility and certainty the principles 


and rules of law, which I shall proceed to lay 
before you. 

If the circumstances to which I have adverted 
have in fact taken place, they involve the high- 
est crime known to our laws. Treason against 
the United States is defined by the Constitution, 
Art. 8, Sect. 3, Cl. 1, to consist in “ levying 
war against them, or adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort.” This definition 
is borrowed from the ancient Law of England, 
Stat. 25 Edw. 3, stat. 5, chap. 2, and its terms 
must be understood of course in the sense which 
they bore in that law, and which obtained here 
when the Constitution was adopted. The ex- 
pression “levying war,” so regarded, embraces 
not merely the act of formal or declared war, but 
any combination forcibly to prevent or oppose 
the execution or enforcement of a provision of 
the Constitution or of a public Statute, if accom. 
panied or followed by an act of forcible opposi- 
tion in pursuance of such combination. This in 
substance has been the interpretation given to 
these words by the English judges, and it has 
been uniformly and fully recognized and adopt- 
ed in the Courts of the United States. (See 
Foster, Hale, and Hawkins, and the opinions of 
Iredell, Patterson, Chase, Marshall, and Wash- 
ington, judges of the Supreme Court, and of Pe- 
ters, D. J. in U. S. vs. Vigol, U. S. vs. Mitch- 
ell, U. S. vs. Fries, U. S. vs. Bollman and 
Swartwout, and U. S. vs. Burr. 

The definition, as you will observe, includes 
two particulars, both of them indispensible ele- 
ments of the offence. There must have been 
combination or conSpiring together to oppose the 
law by force, and some actual force must have 
been exerted; or the crime of treason is not con- 
summated. 

The highest or at least the direct proof of the 
combination may be found in the declared pur- 
poses of the individual party before the actual 
outbreak ; or it may be derived from the proceed- 
ings of meetings, in which he took part openly, 
or which he either prompted, or made effective 
by his countenance or sanction,—commending, 
counselling and instigating forcible resistance, to 
the law. 5 speak, of course, of a conspiring to 
resist a law, not the more limited purpose to vio- 
late it, or to prevent its application and enforce- 
ment in a particular case, or against a particular 
individual. The combination must be directed 
against the law itself. 

But such direct proof of this element of the 
offence is not legally necessary to establish its 
existence. The concert of purpose may be de- 
duced from the concerted action itself, or it may 
be inferred from facts occurring at the time, or 
afterwards, as well as before. 

Besides this, there must be some act of vio- 
lence, as the result or consequence of the combi- 
ning. But here again, it is not necessary to 
prove that the individual accused was a direct, 
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personal actor in theviolence. If he was present 
directing, aiding, abetting, counselling, or coun- 
tenancing it, he is in law guilty of the forcible 
act. Nor is even his personal presence indis- 
pensable. Though he be absent at the time of 
its actual perpetration, yet if he directed the act, 
devised or knowingly furnished the means for 
carrying it into effect, or instigated others to per- 
form it, he shares their guilt. In treason there 
are no accessories. 

There has been, I fear, an erroneous impres- 
sion on this subject among a portion of our peo- 
ple. If it has been thought safe, to counsel and in- 
stigate others to acts of forcible oppugnation to the 
provisions of a statute, to inflame the minds of 
the ignorant by appeals to passion, and denuncia- 
tions of the law as oppressive, unjust, revolting 
to the conscience, and not binding on the actions 
of men,—to represent the constitution of the 
land as a compact of iniquity, which it were 
meritorious to violate or subvert,—the mistake 
has been a grevious one : and they who have fall- 
en into it may rejoice, if peradventure their ap- 
peals and their counsels have been hitherto with- 
out effect. The supremacy of the constitution, 
in all its provisions, is at the very basis of our 
existence as a nation. He, whose conscience, or 
whose theories of political or individual rights 
forbid him to support and maintain it in its full- 
est integrity, may relieve himself from the du- 
ties of citizenship by divesting himself of its 
rights. But while he remains within our bor- 
ders, he is to remember, that successfully to in- 
stigate treason is to commit it. 

shall not be supposed tg imply in these re- 
marks, that I have doubts of the law-abiding 
character of our people. No one can know them 
well, without the most entire reliance on their 
fidelity to the constitution. Some of them may 
differ from the mass, as to the rightfulness or 
the wisdom of this or the other provision, that 
is found in the federal compact,—they may be 
divided in sentiment as to the policy of a par- 
ticular statute or of some provision in a statute : 
but it is their honest purpose to stand by the 
engagements, all the engagements, which bind 
them to their brethren of the other States. They 
have but one country; they recognize no law of 
higher social obligation than its constitution and 
the laws made in pursuance of it; they recognize 
no higher appeal than to the tribunals it has ap- 
— they cherish no patriotism that looks 

yond the union of the States. 

That there are men here, as elsewhere, whom 
& misguided zeal impels to violations of law,— 
that there are others who are controlled by false 
sympathies, and some who yield too readily and 
too fully to sympathies not always false, or if 
false yet pardonable, and become criminal by 
yielding,—that we have, not only in our jails 
and almshouses, but segregated here and there 
in detached portions of the State, ignorant men, 
many of them without political rights, degraded 
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in social position, and instinctive of revolt,—all 
this is true. It is proved by the daily record of 
our police courts, and by the ineffective labours 
of those good men among us, who seek to de- 
tach want from temptation, passion from violence, 
and ignorance from crime. But it should not be 
supposed that any of these represent the senti- 
ment of Pennsylvania, and it would be to wrong 
our people sorely, to include them in the same 
category of personal, social, or political morals. 

It is declared in the article of the constitution 
which I have already cited, that “no n 
shall be convicted of treason, unless on the tes- 
timony of two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open Court This and the 
corresponding language in the act of Congress of 
the 30th of April, 1790, seem to refer to the 

roofs on the trial, and not to the preliminary 

earing before the committing magistrate, or the 
P ing before the Grand Inquest. There 
can be no conviction until after arraignment on 
bill found. The previous action in the case is 
not a trial, and cannot convict, whatever be the 
evidence or the number of witnesses. I under- 
stand this to have been the opinion entertained 
by Chief Justice Marshall, 1 Burr’s Trial, 196; 
and though it differs from that expressed by 
Judge Iredell on the indictment of Fries, 1 
Whart. Am. St. Tr. 480, I feel authorized to 
recommend it to you, as within the terms of the 
Constitution, and involving no injustice to the 
accused. 

I have only to add, that treason against the 
United States may be committed by any one 
resident or sojourning within its territory and 
under the protection of its laws, whether he be 
a citizen or an alien.—Fost. C. DL. 183, 5.—1 
Hale 59, 60, 62., 1 Hawk. ch. 17,§ 5, Kel. 38. 

Besides the crime of treason, which I have thus 
noticed, there aré offences of minor grades, 
against the constitution and the State, some or 
other of which may be apparently established by 
the evidence that will come before you. These 
are embraced in the Act of Congress, of the 
39th Sept. 1790, ch. 9, sect. 22, on the subject 
of obstructing or resisting the service of rege! 
process,—the Act of the 2d of March, 1831, 
ch. 99, sect.2, which secures the jurors, witnesses 
and officers of our Courts in the fearless, free, 
and impartial administration of their respective 
functions,—and the Act of the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1850, ch. 60, which relates more particular- 
ly to the rescue or attempted rescue of a fugitive 
from labour. 

These Acts were made the subject of a charge 
to the Grand Jury of this Court in November 
last, of which I shall direct a copy to be laid be- 
fore you ; and I do not deem it necessary to re- 
peat their provisions at this time. 

Gentlemen of the Grand Jury : You are about 
to enter upon a most grave and momentous duty. 
You will be careful in performing it, not to per- 
mit your indignation against crime, or your just 
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appreciation of its perilous consequences, to in- 
fluence your judgment of the guilt of those who 
may be charged before you with its commission. 
But you will be careful, also, that no misguided 
charity shall persuade you to withhold the guilty 
from the retributions of justice. You will in- 
quire whether an offence has been committed, 
what was its legal character, and who were the 
offenders,—and this done, and this only, you 
will make your presentments according to the 
evidence and the law. 

Your inquiries will not be restricted to the 
conduct of people belonging to our own State. 
If in the progress of them, you shall find, that 
men have been among us, who, under whatever 
mask of conscience or of peace, have laboured to 
incite others to treasonable violence, and who, 
after arranging the elements of the mischief, have 
withdrawn themselves to await the explosion 
they had contrived; you will feel yourselves 
bound to present the fact to the Court ;—and 
however distant may be the place in which the 
offenders may have sought refuge, we give you 
the pledge of the Law, that its far reaching en- 
ergies shall be exerted to bring them up for 
trial,—if guilty, to punishment. 

The offence of Treason is not triable in this 
Court. But, by an act of Congress passed on 
the 8th of August, 1846, ch. 98, it is made law- 
ful for the Grand Jury, empanelled and sworn 
in the District Court, to take cognizance of all 
indictments for crimes against the United States 
within the jurisdiction of either of the Federal 
Courts of the District. There being no Grand 
Jury in attendance at this time in the Circuit 
Court, to pass upon the accusations I have re- 
ferred to in the first instance, it has fallen to my 
lot to assume the responsible office of expounding 
to you the law in regard to them. I have the 
satisfaction of knowing, that if the views I have 
expressed are in any respect erroneous, they 
must undergo the revision of my learned brother 
of the Supreme Court, who presides in this Cir- 
cuit, before they can operate to the serious pre- 
judice of any one; and that if they are doubt- 
ful even, provision exists for their re-examina- 
tion in the highest tribunal of the country. 


Observations on the Importance of Female Edu- 


cation and Maternal Instruction. 


(Concluded from page 37.) 


Every mother who is under the necessity of 
committing her offspring to the care of a nurse, 
should have a watchful care over that nurse, and 
spend as much of her time with her children as 
she can. What employment can a mother be 
engaged in, that affords equal pleasure, and is of 
equal importance with the proper instruction of 
her children and family ? 

By indulging a desire to appear more wealthy, 
and to make a greater show than their circum- 
stances would admit, many have improperly ex- 
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tended their business, and in the end, lost what 
they had, and been reduced to poverty. How 
much more desirable to a virtuous and feeling 
mind is a cottage (even a solitary one) with a 
competency, through the means of industry and 
frugality, than the show of that wealth and gran- 
deur, which must end in sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. 

But this is not all. There are circumstances 
attending, that are of much greater importance 
than loss of property. A man who in his business, 
is straining every nerve to accomplish this desire 
of obtaining wealth, to gratify the wishes, and to 
indulge the solicitations of his wife and children, 
cannot have that leisure for the proper improve- 
ment of his own mind, and for the cultivation of 
his own talents, that he ought to have, and which 
his station as an accountable being, placed at the 
head of a family, certainly requires. 

Were children taught by the example of their 
parents, properly to estimate the advantages of 
wealth ; and were the virtues of frugality, tem- 
perance, and economy, brought into proper esti- 
mation, and were that estimation, which is now 
bestowed on grandeur, made the reward of merit, 
have we not reason to believe that it would not 
only produce domestic, but national prosperity ? 
—‘built, not on the quicksands of extended 
commerce ; not on the bloodstained treasure of 
the east or west; but on the solid rock of public 
and of private virtue.” 

Let every mother, then, who has a sufficient 
degree of christian philanthropy, and parental 
tenderness, to feel a glow of heart in the contem- 
plation of such a picture, consider. herself as an 
instrument in the hand of a kind Providence to 
promote its realization. 

Let her reflect how much the proper education 
of one single family may eventually contribute 
towards it. And that while the fruits of her la- 
bour are a rich compensation of peace, virtue and 
contentment, which may descend through genera- 
tions yet unborn, she will herself enjoy a suita- 
ble and permanent reward. 

But should she see her beloved children, in 
the bloom of youth, languishing under the pres- 
sure of disease, and about to enter into a state of 
fixedness, how sweet would be the consolation, 
that she had endeavoured, according to the best 
of her understanding, to prepare them for such 
a state! And that He who had blessed her pious 
care, would take the precious treasure He had 
loaned, into the mansions of eternal bliss. 

Happy would it be for mankind if this care 
were more generally extended: we should not 
then see so many of our young people trifling 
away in idleness, vanity, and dissipation, that 
time which is lent them for great and important 
purposes. There would not be so much anxiety 
and expense in decorating those poor bodies of 
clay, which are seen to-day and to-morrow are 
consigned to the silent tomb, there to mingle with 
their parent earth. 
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We should then see more of our sons pursuing 
those objects which tend to ennoble the mind, 
and to promote the welfare and happiness of the 
human race, and our daughters uniting with them 
in the practice of those virtues which: are best 
calculated to answer the end of our existence: 
glorifying God while here, and thereby becoming 
prepared to enjoy and adore him in the life to 
come. 

What must be the feelings of that mother, who 
has unhappily been the instrument of sowing 
and cultivating in the bosoms of her children, 
the seeds of pride and ostentation, even in the 
nursery ! for to the nursery may be traced many 
of the evils which abound. 

For instance: how common it is, when chil- 
dren are dressed in something new or clean, in- 
stead of informing them that it is to make them 
sweet and comfortable, they are sent to the other 
side of the room that we may see how pretty 
they look! and for performing this with an 
air of ostentation, they are rewarded with a 
kiss ! 

Can this be the object of a fond mother’s am- 
bition for the darling children of her bosom? Is 
it to this she would devote the offspring a be- 
nevolent Creator has committed to her care ? 

Many are the females, who might have shone 
with brightness, been ornaments to their sex, 
and useful members of the community, but for 
the influence of those destructive mental associa- 
tions which have been early and deeply rooted, 
and which are seldom, if ever, entirely sub- 
dued. 

But where these unhappy associations have 
already taken place, it is our duty, as well as our 
interest, properly to ascertain how they may be 
most effectually counteracted. It cannot be 
done by grave lessons, and serious arguments 
alone, or by formal declamations against the vani- 
ty of dress. 

One remedy, and one only remains, in which 
there can be any probability of success. The 
mother who would have her children superior to 
pride and vanity, must be superior to them her- 
self. Every lesson to be taught with effect, 
must be enforced by example. 

The following testimony to the watchful and 
affectionate care of a mother, is given after her 
decease by her son, a late and well known writer: 
—“A few hours after my birth, she lost the use 
of one arm, and almost of her left side. Being 
also afflicted with an excruciating disease, she 
lived in a state of continual pain. 

“Yet under all these afflictions, she was cheer- 
ful, and had the full use of her excellent under- 
standing. She told me that when young, she 
frequently excused herself from going to public 
places, and private parties, that she might obtain 
an opportunity for reading. And the best authors 











































she had taken to cultivate her mind. 
































were her favourites. The fruits of this early ap- 
plication, amply repaid her for the pains which 
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“Besides fortitude under real sufferings, exem- 


plary piety, and an excellent understanding, she 
was possesed of a remarkably generous disposition. 
Her own wishes and opinions, were never pur- 
sued merely because they were her own; the 
ease and comfort of every one about her, were 
necessary for her well being. Inher own family, 
domestic order, decent economy, and plenty were 
combined; and to the education of her children, 
her mind was particularly bent from every ordi- 
nary occupation. 


‘She inspired me with the love of truth, and 


admiration of what was generous, and a dislike 
to low company. She took various means early 
to give me honourable feelings, and good princi- 
ples; and to the influence of her authority and 
instructions I owe the happiness of my life.” 


He also relates a circumstance which occurred 


when he was very young, and in which his 


mother’s prudence and care were strikingly exem- 
plified. When he had, by giving way to a vio- 
lent fit of anger, thrown an iron which endangered 
the life of his elder brother, he was brought into 


the presence of his mother. Though she was 
struck with horror at his conduct, she said nothing 


to him in anger. 
He thus relates the interview. ‘She ordered 


every body out of the room except myself, and 
then drawing me near to her, she spoke to me in 
a mild voice, but in a most serious manner. First 
she explained to me the nature of the crime 


which I had run the hazard of committing. She 
told me she was sure I had no intention seriously 
to hurt my brother, and did not know, that if 
the iron had hit him, it must have killed him. 

“ While I felt this firgt shock, and while the 
horror of murder was upon me, my mother seized 
the moment to conjure me in future to command 
my passions. ‘You,’ said she to me, ‘have natu- 
rally a violent temper; if you grow up toa man 
without learning to govern it, it will be impossi- 
ble for you to command yourself; and there is 
no knowing what a crime you may, in a fit of 


passion, commit, and how miserable you may, in 


consequence of it, become. 

“«¢You are but a very young child, yet I think 
you understand me. Instead of speaking to you 
as I do this moment, I might punish you severe- 
ly; but I think it better to treat you like a rea- 
sonable creature. My wish is, to teach you to 
command your temper; nobody can do that for 
you so well as you can do it for yourself.’ 

“The impression made by the earnest solem- 
nity with which she spoke, never has been effac- 
ed from my mind; and I am conscious that my 
mother’s warning frequently recurred tome when 
I felt the passion of anger arising within me, 
and that these words of early advice had a most 
powerful and salutary influence in restraining my 
temper.” 

Here we have a striking instance, worthy the 
imitation of every female, of the advantages 
arising from early self-cultivation, and proper 
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maternal instruction. It not only prepared the 
mother to sustain with cheerfulness, fortitude, 
and resignation, the privations of many years at- 
tendant on close coxfinement, accompanied with 
great bodily pain and infirmity, but qualified her 
for governing her family with dignity, and edu- 
cating her children with success. If we pause 
for a moment, we are almost involuntarily led to 


contemplate the excellency of true parental and 
filial love. 
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We have copied, from the public prints, into this 
week’s number, the Charge of Judge Kane to the 
Grand Jury of the District Court. The length of 
this charge seems to furnish a reason for excluding 
it from our columns; but as the manner in which 
the Christiana affair has been treated by many of 
the public presses, and by the public authorities, 
affords reason to apprehend that a gulf has been 
opened, which will not be easily closed, we have 
thought it expedient to place on the pages of this | 
journal such a record of facts, when they come out 
properly attested, and of the legal proceedings in | 
relation thereto, as will enable our readers to com- 
prehend the case. 

The question now opened before us, appears to be, 
not simply whether three or four white men, and 
upwards of a score of colored ones, have engaged in 
a treasonable combination to resist the peaceable 
execution of the laws, but whether the authority 
and insolence of the slaveholding powers are to 
override the peace, the order, and the laws of the 
free states—whether the people of the non-slave- 
holding states are to be pronounced offenders against 
the general government, and punished as such, 
when they refuse to expose themselves to imminent 
danger by assisting to arrest one or two reputed fu- 
gitive slaves in the midst of a company of their 
own colour, who have been goaded to desperation 
by menaces, and the display of deadly weapons. 

The arrest of a fugitive from labour is at most 
nothing more than a civil process; and if effected 
or attempted in a riotous or unreasonable manner, 
is a violation of the laws of Pennsylvania. If the | 
ministers of the law set the example of violence, | 
they are not the persons who should censure the 
ignorant blacks if they imitate the example. 


Josrrn Bewiey.—It is presumable that many of | 
our readers are familiar with the name and cha- | 
racter of this estimable Friend. The conspicuous | 
station which he occupied in religious society, and | 
the valuable services which he had long been ac- 
eustomed to render, caused him to be extensively 
and favourably known within his own religious 
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community ; and during the recent period of suffer. 
ing and distress in Ireland, consequent upon the 
potato disease, his active exertions in searching out 
and relieving the wants of the starving population, 
and in the distribution of the public alms, will un- 
questionably be long and gratefully remembered 
among the inhabitants of that Island. 

Recent letters from Liverpool and Dublin contain 
the melancholy intelligence that this worthy Friend 
has been suddenly removed from the church militant, 
which he so faithfully and efficiently served. His 
health being somewhat impaired, he resorted, on the 
13th ult., in company with his three children, to a 
watering place, near Castlewellan in the county of 
Down, intending to pass one or two weeks at that 
healthy situation. On the 15th, he and his family 
took a walk of considerable length, and were re- 
turning, about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, to their 
hotel. He was speaking of the beauties of Crea- 
tion, and referring to the evidence of Divine good- 
ness and power thus manifested to their view, when 
he suddenly fell, not even extending his arms to 
check the fall. Upon raising him up, life was 
found to be totally extinct. Medical assistance 
being quickly obtained, proved unavailing. The 
spirit was gone, as his surviving friends humbly 
trust, to join the general assembly and church of 
the first born which are written in Heaven. 

In the morning, previously to commencing his 
walk, he wrote, in reply to a communication which 
he had received containing an account of the sudden 
death of a friend, a letter fraught with instructive 
remarks on the uncertainty of time. This letter 
was the last that came from his pen. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meetinghouse, on Sixth 
and Noble sts., on the 30th of last month, Samven 
Emen to Saran, daughter of George G. Williams, 
all of this city. 


——,, At Friends’ Meetinghouse, Highland, Mor- 
gan county, Indiana, on the 17th ult.. Wm. P 
Grimes, of Mill Creek, to KatHarine, daughter of 
Solomon Cox, of West Union. 


Diep, - Of congestion of the lungs, on the even- 
ing of 17th ult., at her residence in Parke county, 
Indiana, Potty, widow of Aaron Hobson, and 
daughter of Joshua Newlin, in the 37th year of her 
age; a valuable member and overseer of Rush 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 


—, On the 4th ult., Desoran Any, daughter 
of Charles Allen, in the 17th year of her age. The 
friend, a member of West Union Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana, who forwarded this notice, says, ‘“‘ This is 
the second instance we have had, in one year, of a 
young couple laying their intentions of marriage 

fore the Monthly Meeting, and before the next 
Monthly Meeting the young woman was laid in the 
silent grave ;—a striking proof of the uncertainty of 
all human calculations, and that the Lord’s ways 


are not as our ways. though they be all wrought in 
righteousness.”’ 
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Diep, Near Azalia, Bartholomew Co., Indiana, 
on the 14th of last month, in the 87th year of his 
age, Isaac Parker; long a valuable Elder of Drift 
Wood Monthly Meeting. He removed, many years 
ago, from North Carolina, his native State, one of 
the objects in view being to withdraw his family 
from the demoralizing influences of slavery. During 
his last illness he gave full assurance that He who 
had been the staff of his life was still mercifully 
near to support. He has left a numerous circle of 
friends and relatives, whom, it may be said, his 
impressive example still admonishes; and the eory 
naturally arises, upon whom shall his mantle fall 

——, At his residence, in Woodbury, N. J., on 
the night of the 5th inst., in the 81st year of his 
age, Samve. Wesster; a much loved Elder of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting. His mild and amia- 
ble disposition, sweetened as it was by religious 
principle, endeared him to a large circle of Friends 
and neighbours. The places which so long had 
known him on earth, shall know him no more for- 
ever; but those who will mourn his loss, have 
unspeakable consolation in the humble trust that, 
through adorable mercy, and the free grace of his 
Redeemer, he was nails meet for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


WANTED, 


A Teacher of Reading in the Boys’ School at 
West Town. Application may be made to Enoch 
Lewis or Samuel Bettle, Jr. 

Philada., 10th mo. 11, 1851. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on Fourth day 
the 15th of the Tenth month. 
Applications for admission may be made to 
Cuartes Yarnat, Secretary of the Board, 
No. 39 High St., Philada. 


9th mo. 1851. 


PROGRESS OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
(Concluded from page 44.) 

The preparation of the beautiful smalts of our 
workshops from the crude poisonous ores of 
cobalt, is one of our latest triumphs. The fine 
blue was employed by the paper-makers, but the 
best qualities were very dear. The precious 
ultramarine, which the devotee of the highest 
art could barely afford to purchase, was looked 
upon with covetous eyes by the cultivators of 
this and of many other arts of life. But to 
obtain it, in sufficient quantity, and at a reason- 
able price, was haned their hope. Chemists 
analyzed it, and determined its composition ; 
in their hands the ingredients of which it is 
made up still resisted all persuasion to reunite 
into the coveted blue. Men’s eyes. being in- 
structed, however, a blue substance was observed 
occasionally to present itself in the refuse of 
certain processes of chemical manufacture. This 
refuse was collected, examined, analysed, and 
found in quality and composition to be identical 
with the natural ultramarine. An after study 
of the conditions under which it was produced 
im the furnace, suggested the successive pro- 


cesses of a new manufacture; and the paper- 
maker, along with a thousand others, now re- 
joices in supplies of Nuremberg blue, or artificial 
ultramarine, which can be made in any country, 
from materials common and abundant, and with 
shades of colour which vie with the brightest 
and most beautiful that live on the immortal 
canvass. 


Nor do results of a higher order fail at times 
to show themselves. We close by one brief ex- 
ample. 

Among the substances which are contained 
in, and are necessary to, the composition and 
usefulness of the bread of man, is one to which 
chemists give the name of phosphate of lime. 
This material the growing corn extracts from 
the soil. Without its presence in sufficient 
abundance in the earth through which its roots 
spread, it flourishes poorly, the ear is ill-filled, 
and the produce of grain scanty. The bones 
of animals contain this phosphate of lime, and it 
has for half a century been customary to apply 
them in a crushed or broken form to the soil to 
fit it for the healthy growth of luxuriant crops 
of corn. But chemistry established the fact that 
certain stones and rocky masses which oceur in 
various parts of the earth, contain the same phos- 
phate of lime. It has recently, therefore, ad- 
vised the grower of grain to take advantage of 
these mineral masses. And now, after previous 
preparation, by a simple chemical process, they 
are extensively employed to impart fertility to 
the soil. In the account of the temptation of 
our Saviour the tempter said, “If thou be the 
Son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread.” In our indirect conversion of stones 
into bread, the prosecution of science has con- 
ferred upon man a power analogous to that 
which to common apprehension partakes of the 
divine. It is the Deity rewarding with a portion 
of his own power, the right exercise of that sub- 
lime intellect which is His own gift. 


Our illustrations of the wide dominion and 
vast applications of this growing science must 
here cease. We have not dwelt so long upon its 
history and recent progress with the view of 
merely placing before our readers an intelligible 
picture of its actual importance at the present 
moment. Our hope is, that from the glimpse 
we have given of its past and present, an idea 
may be formed also of the great future which 
awaits it, and a right estimate made of the posi- 
tion it ought to occupy in national estimation, 
the proportion of study which ought to be gene- 
rally devoted to it as a part of liberal education, 
and the share of sympathy and support which 
is due to those who cultivate it by profession. 

A science which asserts a rational sway over 
every kingdom of nature—which is indispensa- 
ble as an auxiliary to so many other branches of 
physical knowledge—which explains so many 
most striking natural appearances, and which is 
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related in such countless ways to the arts and 
conveniences of life, is surely entitled to as high 
a place as any other among all the sciences 
which, in the progress of civilization, are con- 
tending for precedency and homage. It has 
this advantage, too, above almost all other 
sciences, that the condition of man here below 
depends, in great measure, for advancement 
upon its future progress, while no other pursuit 
has enlarged its sphere so wonderfully, nor been 
rewarded with such astonishing success. The 
promises of alchemy were nothing to what has 
already been accomplished. 

“We have no curiosity about that of which 
we know nothing,” was said by Sismondi. It is 
the almost total ignorance of chemistry, on the 
part of our older university men, which has 
hitherto excluded this branch of knowledge from 
the list of subjects of instruction in nearly all 
the educational institutions over which their in- 
fluence extends. We can neither appreciate the 
claims nor the value of a science of which we 
have been taught nothing. We cannot even by 
private study learn to appreciate them justly 
when the science is one which is incapable, from 
its very nature, of being taught by books alone. 

The modern practice in our English colleges 
and universities, of selecting the heads and 
teachers almost exclusively from their own 
house-taught members or alumni, tends to per- 
petuate the exclusion of modern and growing 
branches of knowledge, and to stereotype old 
forms and confined limits in collegiate and 
scholastic teaching. Even the now long-favour- 
ed Greek had once difficulties to overcome simi- 
lar to those which at present beset the sciences 
of observation. The pressure for innovation and 
improvement must, therefore, be made from 
without by those who feel the urgency of each 
particular instance; and in this way strength 
will be given to the hands of the few men with- 
in, who are aware of the real advance and value 
of positive knowledge, and of the demand for it 
which exists throughout the great body of the 
nation. 

We have been struck by some facts and rea- 
—ee in connection with this subject, in a 
pamp let recently published by Principal Way- 

and, of Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. From this pamphlet it appears that, 
though the population of New England has been 
greatly increasing during the last twenty or 
thirty years, the number of students at its vari- 
ous colleges and universities, even those of most 
repute, has been gradually decreasing. At first 
this was ascribed to the great expense of the 
existing system of college education, and efforts 
were made to lessen it by lowering the fees and 
the cost of board. But the reduction in number 
still went on, and it has not been arrested, even 
in those colleges in which education has been 
given gratuitously. It was not owing, therefore, 
to any undue expense in the system. 
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it arise, as Dr. Wayland shows, from want of 
talent in the professors, from defective modes of 
teaching, or from inefficient examinations for 
university honours. He concludes, therefore, in 
mercantile phraseology, that “ the article which 
the universities offer for sale, is not what the 
public want, and therefore they don’t come to 
buy it.”” -He proposes, in consequence, to the 
trustees of his own college, to remodel the whole 
system of instruction, to create new courses of 
study, comprehending those branches of know- 
ledge which are actually in public demand, so 
arranged as to afford time to learn each branch 
as thoroughly as circumstances ay require, and 
to attach to eminence in each, honorary dis- 
tinctions similar to those hitherto awarded in 
the form of degrees in the arts. Thus, instead 
of one fixed and invariable routine, he would 
offer students the choice of several sets of equi- 
valent studies, a due acquaintance with which, on 
examination, should entitle the candidates in 
them to equal honours. If a fair measure of 
success should follow this movement in Brown 
University, it must exercise a powerful influence 
upon the other colleges in the United States, and 
ultimately upon those of our own country. 

But whatever fate may await the wide reform 
of Dr. Wayland, it is plain, we think, that in a 
century during which the progress of civilization 
has taken so distinctly positive and material a 
direction, the science of Chemistry, which pre- 
sides over material progress in so many of its 
most interesting and important directions, can- 
not remain shut out from its legitimate place and 
influence in the educational institutions of the 
empire.—Edinburgh Review. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The Products of the Industry of the Aborigines 
of the West Coast of Africa. 


(Concluded from page 47.) 


Were we still inclined to doubt this capacity 
for civilization, and their power of appreciating 
our superior religious and other advantages, the 
account of the progress of the mission at Old 
Calabar, in the missionary record of the United 
Presbyterian Church, would be quite sufficient 
to satisfy any reasonable mind. It is a 
the eagerness with which many of them take ad- 
vantage of the schools. Numbers too have learned 
to read and write English from the traders, 
and Mr. Waddell, the chief a oe 
one young man whom he saw copying his father’s 
tania from a slate into stalk or, in 
other words, keeping the old chief's books; for 
the chiefs are the only native merchants. True, 
they have many customs that we must abhor, 
and others that are simply ridiculous. Their 
dress points evidently to being the invention of 
a hot climate; and the sight of a oo in 
state in his war-canoe, his only outward adorn- 


ing besides a piece of cloth round his loins, being 
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a gold laced cocked hat under his arm, a sword 
by his side, and a red umbrella over his.head, 
may provoke a smile; but even here we should 
not be too ready with criticism; and a remark of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds on taste and fashion in 
one of his lectures, is very pertinent: he says, 
“that if an Indian who had shaved his head all 
but one streaming lock, which he bound up with 
a crest of eagles’ feathers, and had smeared his 
face and other parts of his person with red and 

ellow ochre in lines and spots, consistently with 
his own ideas of beauty, were to meet an Eng- 
lishman with his hair stiffened by a mixture of 
flour and hog’s-lard, and tied up into a bag or 
pigtail behind, whichever of the two first ridiculed 
the appearance of the other would be the greatest 
savage.” When, by the cultivation of their moral 
and material existence, these people rise to 
wealth and easy circumstances, their minds will 
then have time and opportunity for education 
and thought, and the cultivation of the higher 
branches of knowledge; then, and not till then, 
may we look for mathematicians, chemists, and 
astronomers among the negroes. 

There is, however, among these races a per- 
fectly organized society, a regular government 
and form of law, superior oat inferior judges, 
and a right of appeal to the king—which appears 
to be no mere form, but a valuable privilege. 
They live in walled towns, and hold regular daily 
and weekly markets (the week, be it observed, 
is of eight days,) the former attended by the in- 
habitants of the town itself, and the latter by 
those of the surrounding country, precisely as in 
Europe. Their skill in cooking, too, is remark- 
able—every one who has partaken of any of the 
grand entertainments provided by the chiefs and 
great men, agree in stating, that the dishes are 
delicious, and of great variety ; now if man is cor- 
rectly defined as a cooking animal, those who 
have attained the highest degree of skill in this 
art should be regarded as the most civilized; but 
without altogether admitting this argument, we 
may be allowed, at least, to consider it a proof 
that these people are far removed from absolute 
barbarism. It may be said they practice the 
horrible barbarity of human sacrifices—But are 
Europeans entirely free from bloodguiltiness ? 
What was the field of Waterloo, but a scene of 
human sacrifice on a large scale, when thousands 
of human beings were offered up, not indeed as a 
mark of respect to a deceased sovereign, but to 
Faity the ambition of a living tyrant. The Old 

ily; or the Castle Hill at Norwich, too, some- 
times presents this appalling spectacle of a hu- 
man sacrifice. These instances are all more or 
less revolting, but do not therefore prove that 
the guilty people are irreclaimable barbarians. 
At any rate, the state of things we find in Africa 
renders the material to work upon far different 
from what it would be with wandering tribes 
who were without an idea of manufactures, organ- 
jzation, or settlement, and whose habits have to 
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be entirely formed, instead of being merely im- 
proved and amended. John Duncan, the African 
traveller, makes a significant remark, speaking 
of a village called Zoogah, in the interior : “ The 
kindness shown towards me formed a perfect 
contrast to that which I had experienced on the 
coast, where the character and disposition of the 
people are vile.” This clearly points to the 
source of many of the vicious habits of which 
we hear so much, viz., their association with pro- 
fligate whites and slave-dealers, whether Portu- 
guese, Spanish, English, or French. 

The question naturally arises as to what advan- 
tage is to be derived, and by whom, from this 
branch of the Great Exhibition. The answer is 
obviously, the English who have got it up, and 
the manufacturers who have helped to fill it; and 
viewed abstractedly, there is no reason why there 
should not be a mutual benefit; for besides these 
manufactures, which are more suited to native con- 
sumption than for exportation, there are numer- 
ous natural productions which find an increasing 
market in this country—cotton, palm-oil, arrow- 
root, ginger, coffee, gum copal, &c. &c., many 
of which might be improved by cultivation, and 
many more introduced, to which the soil and cli- 
mate are suited. Duncan fell a victim to his de- 
sire to explore this country, and make known its 
advantages and the facilities for profiting by 
them afforded by the anxiety of the chiefs to cul- 
tivate ourfriendship. There is no doubt that this 
means would be far more effectual for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade than the African squadron, 
which, if some of its evils and absurdities were bet- 
ter known in this country, would find fewer advo- 
cates than it now does. Indeed, these are so 
gross and inconsistent with common sense, hu- 
manity, and morality, that it may be worth while 
at some future time to examine the subject in de- 
tail. 

The inconsistencies of the English asa nation, 
and of the individuals of which it is composed, 
are perhaps not greater than those of other coun- 
tries ; but if there is one thing more calculated 
to cause us to feel humiliated in our tenderest 
conceit, to induce this Christian people to hide 
its face in shame, and so far from acknowledging 
that we are unprofitable servants, having done 
that which it is our duty to do; to feel on the 
contrary, that we must stand justly condemned 
for sins of omissionand commission, and many of 
them of the blackest dye, it is the influence we 
exercise over the aborigines. We feel inclined 
to call upon our government and our country, 
for their own sakes, as well as for that of the mil- 
lions of heathens on the continent of Africa, 
ready and waiting for the reception of the truths 
of Christianity, to enter upon what could not fail 
to be a profitable communication with these peo- 
ple ; to form settlements on the coast, as the na- 
tive chiefs are entreating us to do; to take ad- 
vantage of civilized Africans to work this trade, 
as they do in those places where factories are al- 
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ready established ; to form settlements where na- 
tive missionaries and other devoted men who are 
not backward to hazard their lives in this good 
work, can be protected and supported, and so at 
the same time to cultivate the arts of civilization 
by instruction and example, conjointly with re- 
ligion and morality; but we shrink back in hor- 
ror from the responsibility which such advice, 
were it likely to be listened to, would entail; for 
it is a question of awful uncertainty whether 
the labours of the missionaries whose zeal and 
devotion incite them to an utter contempt of dan- 
ger and death, in their desire to benefit the hea- 
then, are not more than counteracted by the cor- 
ruption and vice introduced among them by the 
so-called civilized traders and colonists. We are 
tempted to question whether the frightful super- 
stition now prevalent in that country,—the sins 
committed in ignorance—are worse than the sys- 
tem of corrupted nominal Christianity, which is, 
with few exceptions, the condition of the semi- 
civilized native who thus sins against a degree 
of knowledge which lays him under a responsibil- 
ity before unknown. 

We are not justified, however, in looking at 
the subject in this light—the command has gone 
ferth with an authority which cannot be contro- 
verted, that the Gospel is to be preached in all 
the world ; and it only remains for those who 
are alive to these crying evils to employ the ut- 
most of their strength to endeavour to counteract 
them ; and if the inducement were wanting to the 
promotion of religion and morality at home, it 
would be amply supplied by the consideration of 
the effect of its reaction upon the innumerable 
tribes of uncivilized heathens, for whose welfare 
the more favoured nations of the earth, and es- 
pecially our own, are so manifestly responsible. 

JAMES BELL. 

15, Langham Place, 8th Mo., 1851. 


Notes on North America, Agricultural, Econo- 


mical and Social. By James F. W. Joun- 
STON. 


In the course of the year 1849, an application 
was made to Mr. Johnston—whose reputation as a 
scientific agriculturist has been long established 
—by the Legislature of the province of New 
Brunswick to undertake a personal inspection of 
the cultivated and uncleared lands of that colony, 
and to draw up for their information a report on 
the facts and results of the inquiry. Mr. John- 
ston accepted the invitation; and having made 
arrangements for a temporary absence from his 
post in the University of Durham, sailed from 
Liverpool by one of the regular steamboats to 
Halifax, on the 28th of July 1849. Mr. John- 
ston’s stay in North America was eight months, 
—for we find him again at home in April 1850. 
Those eight months were actively and intelligent- 
ly employed. He of course explored the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick with great care; but 
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his travels extended over a considerable area be- 
sides. He went as far south as the frontiers of 
Virginia ; and travelling up to Buffalo, he went 
across the Lakes and down the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal and Quebec. 

The object of Mr. Johnston’s visit was almost 
purely professional,—and his two volumes are 
to a great extent also professional. They con- 
tain the strictures of a very competent critic on 
the whole subject of American farming ; and it 
is their great and peculiar merit that, very near- 
ly for the first time, they place before us in a 
clear and intelligible point of view the actual 
state of agriculture in the Atlantic States. 

In few words—the two main results which 
seem to be made perfectly clear by Mr. John- 
ston’s investigations in the upper portions of 
North America are:—first, that the agricultural 
capabilities.of what, for want of a more definite 
name, may be called the Atlantic and Lake re- 
gion, have been very much exaggerated,—and 
secondly, that, so far from the decline of the 
lumber (that is the timber) trade in our own 
North American colonies being tantamount to 
the ruin of those settlements, it has in fact led 
to the first real developement of their vast agri- 
cultural resources. 

Very exaggerated statements have been in cir- 
culation for a long time in this country with 
reference to the agricultural wonders of the 
American States. We have been told of inex” 
haustible supplies of grain, and of the existence 
of a surplus produce for exportation so large 
that the innundation of almost every European 
market seemed to be a matter of necessity. Mr. 
Johnston’s book will materially interfere with 
the future influence of these statements. He 
has carefully gone over the greater part of the 
region to which they apply. He has been into 
the Genesee Valley,—he has seen the flour-mills 
at Rochester ;—and he knows exactly the condi- 
tion of agricultural science among the western 
farmers:—and the impression on his mind is, 
that in a very short time the United States will 
accomplish no small feat if they succeed in feed- 
ing their own increasing population. This is 
not a rash or merely generalopinion. Mr. Jobn- 
ston gives his reasons. We cannot follow bim 
through the whole of these; but, expressed as 
shortly as possible, they amount to this :—That 
it is a fundamental article in the creed of the 
American farmers to exhaust the soil they break 
up,—and when it is fairly worn out, to travel 
farther west and reclaim another portion of the 
virgin wilderness. Hence, the region of agri- 
cultural abundance is always receding farther and 
farther from the Atlantic seaboard and from the 
older States. It is this continuous exhaustion 
of one district before a fresh one is opened up 
which does and will keep down the production 
of grainin America. If the old and the new 
cereal regions were equally fertile, there might 
posuiilys be that plethora of supply in America 
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which it has been the custom to suppose in this 
country :—but the fact is uot so. Labour is too 
dear in America, and fresh land is too cheap, to 
render it worth the while of the American far- 
mers to expend in mere improvements, resources 
which will suffice to accomplish a totally new 
reclamation of prairie land, yielding almost spon- 
taneously crops of great value and abundance. 

The following passages bearing on this point 
are entitled to great attention. The italics are 
added by ourselves.— 

“One of my objects in visiting North Ameri- 
ca was to remove the mistiness of my own ideas 
as to the agricultural character and condition of 
its several great regions,—to test the seeming 
exaggerations in which, as if by some natural 
law, the natives and residents of this northern 
part of the New World are inclined to indulge. 
I was desirous, also, of obtaining a clear idea of 
the relation which American practice bears to 
English practice ; the prospects and success of 
individual American to those of individual Eng- 
lish ana Scotch farmers; American past and fu- 
ture surplus wheat to the state and demands of 
the English market; the life of the settler in 
these new countries to the life he would have 
led had he remained at home. On a few of 
these points I have arrived at clear and definite 
notions,—not hastily, I believe, though some of 
them may still be incorrect. It is some remarks up- 
on these [ wish briefly to put down in this place. 
And first, as to the condition of agriculture as an 
art of life, it cannot be denied that, in this region 
as a whole, it isin a very primitive condition. 
Before the first Puritan emigrants landed at 
Plymouth, the Indians planted, and hoed, and 
reaped their corn much as the white settlers do 
now, and like them, deserted old land for new 
when the crops began to fail. Many operations, 
it is true, are now performed upon existing farms 
which were unknown to the Indian races; but 
asimilar absence of skill and forethought is gene- 
rally observable in reference both to the mode of 
performing them, and to their after effect upon 
the land. I speak, it will be borne in mind, in 
these remarks, of the newly-settled parts of 
North America; and the more newly-settled the 
more closely will they apply. I would not be 
understood to calumniate those longer cultivated 
districts in which, the first stage of their agri- 
cultural history being past, new life and energy 
are now being brought to bear upon the culture 
of the land, and by which the errors of past ig- 
norance and want of skill may, by-and-by, be re- 
paired ; or of those happier new districts which 
men of knowledge and capital are redeeming 
from a state of nature, and at once submitting to 
a rational system of culture, capable of being 
carried on for an indefinite period without injury 
to the land.” 

Mr. Johnston next refers more paticularly to 


the consequences of an exhausting treatment of 
the land. 
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“The first practical or economical consequence 
of this exhaustion of the land is, that it gradual- 
ly ceases to produce a remunerative return of 
those crops which have been specially cultivated 
upon, and have been the immediate means of ex- 
hausting it. In North America, generally, this 
crop has been wheat,—as this has always been 
the kind of grain for which the most ready mar- 
ket could be obtained, or which could be most 
certainly exchanged for the West India produce 
and the manufactured articles which the settler 
required. As the exhausting culture proceeded, 
therefore, the quantity of wheat raised beyond 
the demands of the state or colony—that is, the 
surplus for exportation, gradually decreased. I 
need not enter into details upon the point; the 
grand consequence is such as I have described, 
and the general proof of it is, that the wheat-ex- 
porting regions of North America have, as I 
have already stated in my remarks upon western 
New York, been gradually shifting their locality 
and retiring inland and towards the west. The 
flats of the Lower St. Lawrence were the grana- 
ry of America in the times of French dominion; 
western New York succeeded these; next came 
Canada West; and now the chief surplus exists 
and the main supplies for the markets of Eu- 
rope are drawn from the newer regions beyond 
the lakes. These in their turn, as the first vir- 
gin freshness passes away, will cease to be pro- 

uctive of abundant wheat, and eastern Ameriea 
must then look for its supplies of this grain either 
to a better culture of its own exhausted soil, or 
to regions still nearer the setting sun. This 
natural consequence of an exhausting system of 
culture has been aided and hastened by other 
causes, the study of which is full of interest and 
instruction. I may advert to one of these. 
When a soil becomes unfavourable to the growth 
of a plant, the plant, if made to grow upon it, 
comes up weak, and is liable to disease and 
the attacks of insects and parasitic plants. 
Whether as a natural consequence of this kind, 
arising naturally from the exhaustion of the soil 
and the weakening of the wheat-plant, or as the 
effect of some other cause not understood, it is 
an important fact that the attacks of the wheat- 
midge have, in Lower Canada, been lending their 
aid for many years to diminish the wheat crop in 
quantity, and to render it less certain. A gra- 
dual revolution, therefore, has been taking place 
not only in husbandry, but in the food of the 
people also, and in the kind as well as quantity 
of the surplus produce they have been able to 
bring to market. I know, indeed, of no well 
ascertained facts in the agricultural history of 
any country which are more striking in these 
respects than those which are presented by a 
comparison of the quantities,—relative and abso- 
lute,—of the different kinds of grains produced 
in Lower Canada, at successive periods, during 
the last twenty-five years.” 


The general conclusion to be drawn from these 
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premises Mr. Johnston does not hesitate to 
state in the following emphatic terms.— 

“This (the diminution of crops) has already 
been the case in the longer settled portions of 
the North American continent; and the same 
consummation is preparing for the more newly- 
settled parts, unless a change of system takes 
place, The new wheat-exporting,—so called,— 
granary districts and States will, by-and-by, 
gradually lessen in number and extent, and pro- 
bably lose altogether the ability to export, unless 
when unusually large harvests occur. And if 
the population of North America continue to ad- 
vance at its present rapid rate,—especially in 
the older States of the Union,—if large mining 
and manufacturing populations spring up, the 
ability to export wheat to Europe will lessen 
still more rapidly. his diminution may be de- 
layed for a time, by the rapid settling of new 
western States, which, from their virgin soils, 
will draw easy returns of grain; but every step 
westward adds to the cost of transporting produce 
to the Atlantic border, while it brings it nearer 
to that far western California, which, as some 
predict, will in a few years afford an ample mar- 
ket for all the corn and cattle which the West- 
ern Statescan send it. In their relation to Eng- 
lish markets, therefore, and the prospects and 
profits of the British farmer, my persuasion is 
that, year by year, our transatlantic cousins will 
become Jess and less able,—except in extraordi- 
nary seasons,—to send large supplies of wheat 
to our island ports; and that, when the virgin 
freshness shall have been rubbed off their new 
lands, they will be unable, with their present 
knowledge and methods, to send wheat to the 
British market so cheap as the more skilful far- 
mers of Great Britain and Ireland can do.” 

Atheneum. 


AN EARLY RISING MACHINE. 


One of the Birmingham contributions to the 
World’s Fair, that affords a considerable amount 
of amusement, and attracts a good deal of atten- 
tion, is the alarm bedstead. To many persons 
this will be an invention of real utility ; and to 
any one who entertains a too deep appreciation 
of the charms of Morpheus, this may be safely 
recommended as a most effective remedy for such 
tendency to neglect the popular and wholesome 
adage touching an early bird. By means of a 
common alarm clock hung at the head of the 
bed, and adjusted in the usual way to go off at 
the desired hour, the front legs of the bedstead, 
as soon as the alarm ceases ringing, are made to 
fold underneath, and the sleeper, without any 
jerk or the slightest personal danger, is placed 
on his feet in the middle of the room, where, at 
the option of the possessor, a cold bath can be 
placed if he is at all disposed to insure being 
rendered rapidly wide awake. The expense of 
the bedsteads is little, if any more thaa the or- 
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dinary ones, and from their extreme simplicity, 
they are very likely to come into general use. 
They are exhibited in action at the building, 
many gentlemen, and even some ladies making 
a trial.—Chris. Observer. 


WAR. 


True it is, that war is always ‘bitterness in 
the latter end.’ It is bitterness to kings and 
governments, who lose their most faithful sub- 
jects and most valuable members. It is bitter- 
ness to society, cutting all the ties of relationship 
between parents and children, husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, and bosom friends. 
It is bitterness also to the people generally ; and 
so they find it, when the expenses are summed 
up, and visit them in the form of taxes. Then, 
indeed, there is but one opinon—‘ War is bitter- 
ness in the latter end.’—Cottage Bible. 


From the N. American and U. S. Gazette. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER 


For Ninth Month, (September,) 1851. 

A drought and heat, which have few prece- 
dents on our record, have pervaded the month ; 
six times the mercury was at or about 80, twice 
at 92, and at 2 o’clock on the 12th it rose to 94 
degrees. 

The whole quantity of rain for the month was, 
as observed at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 1} 
inch only ; and as but about 5 inches had fallen 
during the two preceding months, the earth has 
become exceedingly parched, the springs unusual- 
ly low, and the navigation of the Schuylkill and 
the Lehigh considerably impeded. Mills, also, 
dependent upon water power, are, many of them, 
compelled to stand still a part of the time. 

The drought extends from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi; the flats of the Hudson river are 
with difficulty navigable ; the Delaware is rea- 
dily forded at the Falls; and the Ohio, at Pitts- 
burg, has but 17 inches of water in the channel. 

So great is the drought in many places that 
the sowing of wheat and rye is necessarily post- 
poned, to the detriment, it is beginning to be 
feared, of the ensuing crop. Pastures have 
ceased to be green; wells that have not been 
known before to fail, are dry, and cattle are 
driven several miles for water. The mean tem- 
perature of the month was 69.26 degrees. But 
three times within the last sixty years has the 
mean temperature of the ninth month been so 
high, viz: in 1846, when it was 69}, and in 
1804, and 1793, when the mean rose, according 
to Peirce, to 70 degrees. The month in each of 
these years was excessively dry as well as hot, 
and though the comforts val interests of the 
city are now suffering for rain, a short extract 
from the authority just named will show that, 


| when compared to its condition in the drought 
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of 1793, we have abundant cause of thenkagiv. 
ing. “ During this distressing season of heat 
and drought,” says Peirce, “the yellow fever 
was raging in this city to a frightful degree. 
But while the inhabitants of this city and vi- 
cinity could send to the Delaware and Schuylkill 
for water, in many parts of the country the in- 
habitants were compelled to haul their water 
from ten to twenty miles in casks.” 

On the evening of the 13th a high wind sprang 
up from the north and north-east, attended with 
thunder and lightning, with some rain, and the 
mercury fell in a few hours from 92 to 57, or 35 
degrees. 

On the 22d, a heavy N. E. gale was experi- 
enced along our northern seaboard, which was 
attended with copious rain at Boston and v icinity, 
and a considerable number of marine disasters 
have been reported ; while here, we have experi- 
enced nothing that could fairly be called an 
equinoctial storm. 

The dry weather has caused many leaves to 
fall from our shade trees prematurely, and some 
are nearly stripped of their foliage. Under these 
circumstances, the germs, designed for the pro- 
duction of lea es, wood, and fruit the ensuing 
year, are in many cases much swelled, and some 
are already putiing forth the leaves and blossoms 
that should have adorned the coming spring. A 
horse chesnut in my neighborhood, or rather an 
Ohio Buck-eye, (Aisculus pallida,) is now in 
this condition. 

The thermometer had the unusual range in 
this city of 49 deg. during the month; that is, 
from 94 on the afternoon of the 12th, ‘to 45 on 
the morning of the 25th, when thin ice formed 
in the lower grounds of the adjacent country. 

Much complaint is again made of disease 
among potatoes in parts of New England and 
New York, and in Ireland; it is believed not to 
have affected this important crop to any great 
extent in this vicinity. 

The health of the city, considering we have 
had no general or wide spread rain to purify the 
air—except that on the night of the 27th may 
have been such—continues fav orable; 675 deaths 
having occurred for the four weeks ending on the 
27th, against 647 for the same period last year, 
giving an increase of 28 only. People often ex- 
press surprise that a heavy thunder shower has 
not purified the air; they do not consider that it 
is not the thunder but the rain that cleanses this 
vital element, by washing out, as from a sponge, 
its impurities; and that the air that had been 
washed by the transient shower has passed by 
with the cloud that floats upon it, and left us 
with a clear sky, and a surrounding atmosphere 
that may not for many weeks have been washed 
of its carbon and other impurities. P. 8. 
Philadelphia, 10th mo. 1st, 1851. 


How precious is that unity of spirit which 
constitutes Christian fellowship ! 
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“OHNE HAST, OHNE RAST ’* 


BY JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD. 

“ Never hasting, never resting,” 
With a firm and joyous heart, 

Ever onward slowly tending, 
Acting, aye, a brave man’s part. 


With a high and holy purpose, 
Doing all thou find’st to do; 

Seeking ever man’s upraising, 
With the highest end in view. 


Undepressed by seeming failure ; 
Unelateu by success ; 

Heights attained revealing higher, 
Onward, upward, ever press. 


Slowly moves the march of ages 
Slowly grows the forest king ; 

Slowly to perfection cometh 
Every great and glorious thing. 


Broadest stream from narrowest sources ; 
Noblest trees from meanest seeds ; 

Mighty ends from small beginnings ; 
From lowly promise, loity deeds, 


Acorns which the winds have scattered, 
Future navies may provide; 

Thoughts at midnight whispered lowly, 
Piove a people's future guide. 


Such the law enforced by nature 
Since the earth her course began ; 

Such to thee she teacheth daily, 
Eager, ardent, restless man. 


“ Never hasting, never resting,” 
Glad in peace, and calm in strife ; 
Quietly thyself preparing, 
To perform thy part in life. 


Earnest, hopeful, and unswerving, 
Weary though thou art and faint; 
Ne‘er despair, there's God above thee, 

Listing ever to thy plaint. 


Stumbileth he who runneth fast; 
Dieth he who standeth still ; 

Nor by haste nor rest cau ever 
Man bis destiny fulfil. 


“ Never hasting, never resting,”’ 
Legend fine, and quaint, and olden, 

In our thinking, in our acting, 
Should be writ in letters golden. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Canada, 
from Liverpool on the 20th ult., arrived at Boston 
on the 1st inst. 

EncLianp.—The news from England is devoid of 
interest. Much suffering is apprehended from the 
potato rot in Ireland. 

France.—Another son of Victor Hugo has been 
condemned to nine months imprisonment, and fined 
2,000 francs, for an article on the expulsion of 
foreigners from France. The Government news- 
paper has been suspended for the period of one 
month, and its editor fined, and imprisoned for a 
period ‘of nine monthe, for a similar offence. It is 





® *Without neute, without rest. 
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said that France and England are decided in their 
determination to “at ay a rupture between the 
United States and Spain, and to preserve the domi- 
nion of Spain over Cuba. 

Austria.—Accounts from Vienna give unfavour- 
able indication regarding the Government loan. 
Every effort was apparently being made by the 
Government to induce or compel subscriptions. 
The United houses of Rothschild have subscribed 
30,000,000 florins. It is rumoured that Bavaria, 
Saxony and Wurtemberg will secede from the 
League. 

Turxey.—News has been received of the libera- 
tion of Kossuth and his companions, at Kutajah, on 
the Ist ult. They were conveyed, by a Turkish 
steamer, from Giemeleck to the Dardanelles, where 
they were received on board the Mississippi, which 
had been fitted up in the most elegant manner for 
their reception. The Mississippi left the Dardanelles 
for America on the 7th ult. 

SwitzerLanp.—A meeting, attended by about 
10,000 persons, had been held at Chaux de Fowles, 
to discuss the question whether it were not desira- 
ble to form a grand league of the people against 
the sovereigns. 

Naptes.—It is stated that the King of Naples has 
instituted a commission for the reform of prisons 
within his dominions, and has requested the mem- 
bers of the corps diplomatique to join the labours of 
the commission, and to visit with them the different 
prison’ of the kingdom. 

Inp1a anp Cutna.—It is stated that the Nizam 
has agreed to discharge the debt due to the Indian 
Government, by paying forty lacs down and giving 
security for the balance. The statement that his 
provinces had been occupied by the Indian troops, 
was without foundation. Twenty villages around 
Goolbargle had been plundered and burned by the 
Rehillos. 

From China we learn that the rebellion was 
rapidly gaining ground, the Imperial troops making 
no headway against the insurgents. 

New Mexico.—Much trouble and annoyance 
exist in the courts of New Mexico, in consequence 
of the Judges differing very widely in their construc- 
tion of the laws. The lawyers refuse to bring suits 
until unanimity is established. 

It is canted that the Navaja Indians have plant- 
ed no crops this season, and in carrying out their 
hostile designs, intend making their stronghold in 
the mountains. 

CentraL Amertca.—Accounts in the Mexican 
papers state that hostilities have actually broken 
out between Salvador and Guatemala, and that 
General Carrera, at the head of 1500 men, recently 
invaded Salvador, and encountered the Salvadorian 
army, 4,500 strong, under President Varasconcelos, 
at a place called San José. The Salvadorian forces 
were defeated, with the loss of a large number 
killed and taken prisoners. 


Catrrornta.—The steamship Prometheus, from 
San Juan Nicaragua, arrived at New York on the 
evening of the 4th inst., bringing San Francisco 
dates to the 6th ult. The P. brings 465 passengers, 
and $123,000 in gold dust on freight. She reports 
that the steam propeller Lafayette was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, in the harbour of Chagres, on the 
11th ult., the fire having caught in the spirit room. 
The cargo was partially saved. No lives were lost. 

The elections in California took place on the 3d 
ult., but the returns had been only partially received 
at the departure of the mails. 


REVIEW. 


The city of Marysville was visited by an exten- 
sive conflagration, on the night of 8th mo. 30th. 
The fire originated in a Chinese wash-house. Three 
entire squares, comprising about eighty buildings, 
were consumed. 

The news from the mines continues to be highly 
favourable. The Indians contiriue troublesome on 
the route from Great Salt Lake to Sacramento City. 
The rainy season had commenced. 

Subscriptions to the amount of $75,000 have been 
made to the San José and San Francisco railway. 
The Chinese population numbers about six hundred 
and fifty. 

Col. Barbour, one of the Indian Commissioners, 
who had returned from visiting the Indian settle- 
ments, states that the Indians are peaceful and 
quiet, observing their treaties with faithfulness, and 
pursuing their new avocations with zeal and energy. 
The whites in their vicinity are rendering good 
service in the maintenance of peace with the diffe 
rent tribes, and the general aspect of Indian affairs 
is most encouraging. 

Domestic.—The Hudson River Railroad is com- 
pleted, and the first passenger train passed over the 
road on the 30th ult. 

News has been received of the death of James 
Richardson, the celebrated African traveller. He 
died on the 4th of the Third month last, at the vil- 
lage of Unqurutua, six days distance from Kouka, 
the capital of Bornou. 


On the Ist inst., a coloured man, named Henry, 
who had been arrested in Syracuse asa fugitive 
slave, was rescued from the hands of the officers, 
by the crowd assembled, and carried off by his 
friends. Several persons who assisted in his res- 
cue have since been arrested. 


The Grand Jury have returned trne bills, for trea- 
son, against twenty-nine of the prisoners charged 
with being concerned in the late Christiana affair. 
Four of these are white, and twenty-five coloured. 


The “ Advance,” Captain De Haven, one of the 
vessels sent out by Henry Grinnell in search of Sir 
J. Franklin, arrived at New York on the 30th ult. 
The American vessels parted company with the 
English Squadron on the 13th of the Ninth month, 
1850, and were frozen in on the same night at Wel- 
lington Channel, After drifting to 75 deg. 25 min. 
north latitude. they again commenced drifting to the 
South, and finally emerged from the ice on the 
10th of Sixth month last, after an imprisonment of 
nearly nine months. Captain De Haven, having 
got his vessels liberated, made another effort to 
prosecute his search, and succeeded in reaching the 
upper Melville Bay region, but was then again 
hemmed in by the ice, from which he was not 
liberated until the 19th of Eighth month; at this 
time the season was so far advanced as to preclude 
all hope of accomplishing his object during the pre- 
sent season, and he therefore reluctantly decided 
to return home. During their imprisonment in the 
ice the scurvy broke out among them, attacking all 
the officers and crews. Dr. Kane, however, b 
dint of superior skill and unremitting care, succeed- 
ed in subduing the disease without the loss of a 
single man. The Advance has brought home the 
relics of Sir J, Franklin’s visit to the place where 
three of his men were buried ; also, two or three 
Esquimanux dogs, apparently very fine and intelli- 
gent animals. Dr. Kane expresses the opinion, 
after seeing the resources on shore, that Sir John 
Franklin and his crew are probably yet alive. 





